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Dissatisfaction existing among the officers of local unions will 
eventually bring about the destruction of such locals, and where such 
a condition exists the officers should be eliminated by the membership 
of the local union. Men employed by a local and selected to be its lead- 
ers should work harmoniously. At least if they disagree honestly it 
should not be held up to the injury of the local or a bitterness should 
not exist between them. Honest disagreement is allowed and is nec- 
essary, but it should end there, and each officer should work har- 
moniously with the other. Unless an officer can do this, he should re- 
sign, and if he does not resign, the local should remove him. 


The Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union of Cincinnati, about five hundred 
men, just signed a wage scale with their employers, obtaining a two- 
dollar-a-week increase in salary, union shop conditions and several 
other valuable concessions. In three years this union has accomplished 
wonders for its membership. They have done it all themselves, with 
the advice and counsel of the International office. This is proof of what 
organized labor can do in a short time. The men are now averaging 
about $20.00 per week. A short time ago they were working for 
$12.00. 


Indiana has elected James Watson to the United States Senate— 
this man who was mixed up in the Mulhall scandal a few years ago 
when he was in Congress. He was the whip of the House under the 
leadership of Joe Cannon. He is a very clever fellow, but a thorough 
friend of the employer in every way, shape and manner. He was elect- 
ed to the Senate by the employers and their assistants and because the 
unorganized workingmen especially do not realize the importance of 
sticking to their friends. It was also a crime against justice to have 
Senator John Kern, who helped Labor on every turn of the road while 
in the United States Senate, defeated, and a man like Jim Watson, who 
is an absolute enemy of Labor, returned. When will the workers be- 
come sufficiently educated to fight for their friends and defeat their 


enemies? 
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LABOR’S TRIALS AND 
VICTORIES 


HE following ad- 
dress was deliv- 
ered at Golden 
Gate Park, San 
Francisco, by 
Archbishop Han- 
na, on Last Labor 
Day: 
here to celebrate 








“We gather 
labor’s great achievements, to pro- 


claim our loyalty to labor’s cause, 
and to pronounce our fealty to the 
great and high principles that have 
sustained the trades unions in their 
effort to make better and more dig- 
nified the toilers’ condition. Com- 
pare, if you will, the workingman’s 
condition today and fifty years ago, 
and in the light of the comparison 
learn labor’s mighty contest, 
labor’s mighty victory. How dif- 
ferent the relations of master and 
man now, and then! How different 
the dignity of labor itself! How 
different the conditions under 
which men now earn their liveli- 
hood! How vastly different the 
reward for toil! How different the 
self-reliance men have, because of 
mutual combination! And, above 
all things, how different the possi- 
bilities of advance for the toilers 
and their children, how different 
the energy that has come of hope! 

“These are labor’s triumphs, and 
in large measure these victories are 
due to unions more than to aught 
else. If there were only these 
things, then this magnificent out- 
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pouring of men who toil would be 
indeed justified, and labor’s day 
sacred among the days of the year. 


“But you have come hither not 
only to celebrate your great con- 
quests, but to proclaim your loyalty 
to the principles which underlie 
labor’s cause and have led to labor’s 
victory. The first of these princi- 
ples is the inborn right of men to 
organize for mutual assistance and 
mutual protection, when such union 
offends no law human or divine, 
for of old it was written, ‘A broth- 
er that is helped by a brother is 
like a strong city.’ 

“History attests the great value 
of workingmen’s guilds in the mid- 
dle ages. These unions of artisans 
not only afforded many advantages 
to the members, but through the 
spirit of helpfulness among the 
artisans, and through their friend- 
ly rivalry, the guilds were in a large 
way instrumental in promoting 
greater skill and greater efficiency, 
in a large way instrumental in rear- 
ing those magnificent monuments 
of art which to this day are the 
wonder and the admiration of the 
world; and any union which today 
is not helpful to its brothers, any 
union the tendency of which is not 
toward greater skill and greater 
efficiency in its members, is out of 
joint with our times, and has no 
place in the great trades union 
movement. And your great boast 
is that in every avenue of trade 
and commerce where high-minded 
union men are engaged, there is 
greater efficiency, greater skill, 
greater accomplishment. 

“Associated with the right to or- 
ganize is the other right of collec- 
tive bargaining. Verily ‘woe to 
him who is alone, for when he fal- 
leth he hath no one to lift him up.’ 
It needs no argument to show the 
justness of this principle especially 
in these days of fierce competition. 
An individual demanding better 
conditions, shorter hours, larger 
pay would be met, and perhaps 


honestly, by the employer’s refusal 
on the grounds that in the compe- 
tition of his fellows he could not 
afford the outlay. But many men 
acting as one, not in one place but 
throughout the land, can secure 
what is just and right and available 
to the best interests of all con- 
cerned, and for this principle you 
must fight with all the power you 
can command. 


“There is, finally, another under- 
lying truth which union men ever 
defended—the right to a living 
wage, the right to wholesome work- 
ing conditions. True it is that man 
has a right to bargain with man, 
but there is an eternal justice high- 
er and more imperious than any 
mere bargaining, which dictates 
that the reward of his toil ought 
to be sufficient to maintain the 
workman, his wife and children in 
reasonable comfort, according to 
the accepted standards of living, 
ought to enable him by frugal liv- 
ing to put aside a part of his earn- 
ings to the end that he may have 
a pittance for the day of want, to 
the end that he may procure for 
himself a home, to the end that he 
may be a more patriotic citizen be- 
cause he possesses here the means 
of obtaining a decent and happy life 
for himself and for those who are 
near to him and dear, and this 
scenic law of justice holds when 
there is a question of wholesome 
working conditions. 


“These are the great fundamen- 
tal principles for which labor or- 
ganizations have striven, and these 
principles appeal not only to the 
best sentiments of the human heart 
but are founded deep in those 
eternal truths which rule man’s re- 
lations with man. 

“Surely the victory we mark to- 
day has not been obtained without 
a fierce struggle, and in the strug- 
gle men have often lost sight of 
right, and of justice, and of mutual 
love, and employer and employe 
have been guilty of much that de- 
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serves condemnation. But I firmly 
believe that the men of union labor 
would be the first to reprobate all 
violence against the law, all injus- 
tice; would be the first to see and 
to feel that only by patient right- 
eousness can their final triumph 
ccme—and the men of labor have 
been patient. Prejudice against 
them and against their just meth- 
ods has been great, greed for 
money has made men false to feel- 
ings of justice toward the poor, 
fear of the tremendous power 
which labor must exert has made 
them fearful; but after long years 
the sense of what is just and what 
is right has made the most of men 
regard the labor movement, as we 
outline it with kindly eye, and the 
vast majority of your fellow citi- 
zens are willing to bid you god- 
speed, if you continue to work for 
the highest interests of the toilers, 
and if you prefer honorable, right 
dealing to every other advantage 
which your position might gain. 

“In every movement as vast and 
as complicated as the labor move- 
ment there will be on both sides 
wrong-minded radicals who are 
sincere, there will be men who are 
verily criminal. The day has 
passed when the criminal element 
can be even tolerated, when their 
cause can gain either our sympa- 
thy or our help, and the radical ele- 
ment must be so repressed and so 
guided that it gets not either direc- 
tion or control. It is sometimes 
hard to be patient, sometimes hard 
to forget self for the higher good, 
but methods that disturb peace and 
order in big communities will not 
get public approval, and without 
public approval our cause will have 
little hope of success. 

“And this brings me to the most 
marvelous of labor’s victories—the 
men who rule labor’s destinies. 
That labor organizations have in 
fifty years been able to rear a race 
of men out of their own ranks who 
have brought labor’s cause to the 


present high standing in the es- 
teem of the community seems to 
me little short of wonderful, and 
it must be your first and your high- 
est duty not only to continue the 
high type of labor man, but also to 
see that from the lowest to the 
highest men are chosen to positions 
of responsibility who are loyal, not 
only to the workingman, not only 
to the union principles, but who are 
above all things men of conscience, 
men of high honor, men who place 
principle above their own selfish 
interest, men who know and who 
feel that others also in the com- 
munity have rights and privileges 
which the union man must always 
respect, men who in their regard 
for the views and for the feelings 
of others are verily gentlemen. 

“That you have failed at times 
in this way there is no doubt; that 
failure is becoming less and less 
frequent is also beyond peradven- 
ture to understand that you cannot 
go forward unless the best inter- 
ests of the community progress. 

“In the awful fight that has been 
yours during the past years, in the 
mighty struggle that has been nec- 
essary to enforce the principle 
which you have defended, there has 
arisen a conflict between class and . 
class, and many seem to think that 
the man of money and the man of 
labor are necessarily in conflict, are 
hostile necessarily one to the other. 
That there will be differences, yea, 
and marked differences, in our so- 
ciety, is bound up with the very na- 
ture of things, and the fools who 
hold out to rich or to poor the 
promise of undisturbed repose, of 
constant enjoyment, are the great 
mischief makers of the world. 

“But the workingman and the 
employer are not in conflict, nay, in 
a rightly formed society the con- 
trary is true. 

“Our wise Leo XIII has left 
written the following words: ‘Just 
as the symmetry of the human 
frame is the resultant of the dispo- 
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_ sition of bodily members, so in a 
state it is ordained by nature that 
different classes of men should live 
in harmony and in agreement, and 
should, as it were, groove into one 
another, so as to maintain the bal- 
ance of the body politic. Each 
needs the other; capital cannot do 
without labor, nor labor without 
capital. Mutual agreement results 
in pleasantness of life and beauty 
of good order, while perpetual con- 
flict necessarily produces confusion 
and savage barbarity.’ Surely ‘the 
eye cannot say to the hand, I need 
not thy help’—and this harmony 
is not only what is just and desir- 
able and right, but even from the 
selfish standpoint it ought to be de- 
veloped; for if capital work for the 
better interests of the man who 
labors, the toiler will give a higher 
and more efficient service, and if 
the working man sees that he is 
treated as he ought to be treated, 
he, too, will be more careful to ful- 
fill his every obligation. The bring- 
ing together of the two parties 
whose interests are so mutual is 
and ought to be the work of the fu- 
ture. 

“On this day, then, sacred to the 
cause of labor, our hearts go out to 
the men who have done so much to 
better the conditions of the labor- 
er’s life—may they grow and wax 
strong—may they, imbued with 
the great principles that underlie 
the labor movement, ever prove 
loyal to those principles. 


“May they use their mighty in- 
fluence, not in a narrow, but in a 
big and broad way, for the greater 
good of all the community. May 
their observances of justice concili- 
ate to them the good wishes of all 
right-minded men. 


“May they purge their ranks of 
all that is evil, unjust, tyrannical. 

“May they rise above mere class 
prejudice, and may they stretch 
out the hand of fellowship to those 
who represent capital. 


“May they, helping to better con- 
ditions, make the stranger love our 
country and make him desire to be- 


come associated with its best in- 
terests. 


“May they, while they favor 
their own, ever remember that a 
sacred bond binds them to all men 
in love, may they remember that 
love is kind, love seeketh not its 
own, love endureth all things, love 
never falleth away, and may the 
city of the gentle St. Francis, who 
loved the poor and who lifted them 
to higher things, ever hold her 
great place in labor’s circles, may 
her laboring thousands lift her up 
to the proudest eminence in the 
great galaxy of the world’s cities, 
and above all things, may her labor 
organizations ever be in the fore- 
front in advancing those things 
which will make truly great the 
mighty metropolis that reigns by 
the Western sea.” 





THE EIGHT-HOUR WORKDAY 


(By Samuel Gompers, in American Federationist.) 


—™~HE discussion and 
prominence recent- 
ly given the eight- 
hour workday 
principle has giv- 
en the world the 
benefit of many ex- 
periences that 
might otherwise have never been 
made public. Among many con- 





vincing statements setting forth 
the economic advantages of the 
shorter workday is the following 
by Arthur L. Sardy: 

“From 1901 to 1905 I was Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the Armour 
Fertilizer Works, owned and oper- 
ated by Armour & Co. of Chicago. 

“When I took charge the labor- 
ers in the plant worked ten hours 
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daily for $1.75. I raised this to 
$2, shortened the time to nine 
hours, then to eight hours without 
increasing the cost per ton. 

“Furthermore, while my men 
were all Mexicans of small stature 
the cost of labor per ton in the Cali- 
fornia plant was no higher than in 
the southern plants where stalwart 
negroes worked ten hours for 
$1.25, and where the latest machin- 
ery was used, while our mixing 
was done with hand shovels and 
screens. This experience proves 
that increasing wages and shorten- 
ing the hours of labor do not nec- 
essarily increase the cost per unit 
of work accomplished.” 

We reprint the statement of the 
Ford Motor Company upon “The 
Advantages of the Ejight-Hour 
Workday Over the Nine and Ten.” 
It is as follows: 

“A certain group of men work- 
ing nine hours under the old sys- 
tem assembled 750 radiators. The 
same group working eight hours 
under the new plan assembled 
1,300 radiators. A group of men 
working nine hours under the old 
plan turned out 38 fenders. Under 
the new, working eight hours, the 
same men turned out 50 fenders. 
A group of 60 men working nine 
hours under the old system turned 
out 800 gas tanks. Under the new, 
working eight hours, the 60 men 
turned out 1,200. Hours were re- 
duced, wages increased and cost 
went down.” 

In addition, it may not be un- 
interesting to recall a statement 
which Mr. Henry Ford made in De- 
troit, August 31, 1916, in a confer- 
ence with Judge Henry Neil, father 
of the mothers’ pension system. 
Mr. Ford said that if he had con- 
trol of the railroads he would cut 
the freight rates to one-third the 
present rate, double the pay of the 
railroad workers, and by cutting 
out the iniquity of the railroad 
management, make more profits 


for the stockholders 
earned at present. 


What happened in the Armour 
plent and the Ford Company has 
been duplicated in many others. 
Whatever element in the processes 
of production is expensive or de- 
mands particular consideration be- 
comes the pivotal factor with ref- 
erence to which other factors are 
adjusted. When the workers force 
consideration for the indispensable 
human labor power, then the work- 
day, mechanical and material 
equipment, sanitary provisions and 
arrangements are all made to con- 
serve human life. 

When the workers have made 
human labor more costly than ma- 
chinery, then the latest and best 
machines, the best management of 
material will be provided in order 
to secure the best results from the 
lesser hours of human labor. 

Managerial skill can accomplish 
much, but it is never invoked until 
workers present and force de- 
mands. The New York Times, in 
commenting upon the probable at- 
titude of the railroads toward the 
eight-hour law, concedes this fact: 

“Between now and January lI, 
when the eight-hour day law takes 
effect, the railroad men of the 
country will give a great deal of 
thought to their new problem. Offi- 
cers in charge of operation will not 
depend entirely on the outcome of 
the work of the railroads’ legal de- 
partments. They will consider the 
possibility that the eight-hour law 
will stand and will consider how it 
can be met. New incentive is giv- 
en by this law to eliminate all 
waste time, for the crew which can 
complete its run of 100 miles or 
less within the eight hours would 
not get any more under the new 
rule than the old. Possibly there 
are many runs which are taking 
more than eight hours now which 
railroad ingenuity—and it is very 
great—can contrive to complete 


than are 
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within that time. Possibly there 
are ways of coming much nearer to 
giving the members of the railroad 
unions an eight-hour day than they 
think possible or want.” 

A valuable and authentic contri- 
bution to the eight-hour day dis- 
cussion is the announcement that 
the United States Navy Depart- 
ment announced on September 15 
that the superdreadnaught battle- 
ship Arizona was completed on 
schedule time and that notwith- 
standing the eight-hour workday 
prevails in the government ship- 
vards and that nine hours general- 
ly prevails in private shipyards, 
the cost of construction of the Ari- 
zona was $1,000,000 less than the 
lowest bid of the privately owned 
shipyards. 


This fact is of significance with 
reference to both humanitarian 
welfare and economic progress— 
the eight-hour workday, now uni- 
versally approved, would never 
have been established without the 
organized labor movement. It was 
the labor movement that advocated 
and fought for eight hours when 
the principle was considered neith- 
er reputable nor honest. It was 
the labor movement that bore the 
brunt of struggle and suffered, 
starved, sacrificed and fought that 
the shorter workday might exist. 

It is the labor movement that is 
back of every new advance for 
eight hours or for aught else, and 
it is the labor movement that alone 
can maintain the progress already 
achieved. 





THE DREAD AND FEAR OF WANT 
(By John D. Barry.) 


D. HOWELLS 
once said of Tol- 
stoi that he could 
not wholly share 
the feelings of the 
poor, for the rea- 
son that, in spite 
of wearing the 
peasant garb and working in the 
fields, he could not know “the dread 
and fear of want.” Many radical 
leaders say virtually the same 
thing about the more aristocratic 
champions of labor. And many la- 
boring people feel the same way to- 
ward their well-dressed adherents. 

In a sense this view is right. In 
another sense it is misleading. For 
there are few people in the world, 
poor or rich, that are wholly free 
from “the dread and fear of want.” 

Not one of us is absolutely se- 
cure. 

“The dread and fear of want” is 
a recognized disease among mil- 
lionaires. It goes with too much 
as well as too little. In fact, there 
is something to be gained by com- 
ing face to face with want. It is 





like meeting disaster that we have 
feared all our lives. Here it is. 
Now we can grapple with it. Asa 
rule, we find it is not nearly so for- 
midable in reality as it was in im- 
agination. When it existed only as 
a remote chance we could not get 
into action. We could not fight. 
Now ail the forces of our being 
come into play. In the resistance 
they may be a kind of joy. 





One of those millionaires who 
are not much more than respect- 
able gamblers, a plunger in the 
stock market, once told me that he 
expected to be poor some day. He 
was carefully bringing his children 
up to be ready to meet poverty. 
They were all trained to do some 
kind of work. “I am not afraid,” 
he said, “and I have taught them 
not to be afraid.” 

But I thought that in the tone of 
his voice I could detect fear. 





I know a man born to wealth 
and to all that wealth implies who 
(Continued on Page 13.) 





— 


EPIFOKRIAL 


(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 
"Tees presidential election is over and Mr. Wilson has been re- 





elected President of the United States. This is as it should be. 

It would be a crime against humanity and against justice had he 

been defeated by the other candidate, because of the fact that he 
worked hard night and day for the past three years in the interest of 
the United States and the people of the United States. Therefore, we 
rejoice at his election although his majority was very small, yet suffi- 
cient to cause him to be the chief magistrate of the nation for the next 
four years. It is undoubtedly true that the great bulk of the trades 
unionists of the country supported the President in his candidacy. While 
there were some industrial districts like Indianapolis which the Presi- 
dent did not carry, it was due to the fact that such districts were thor- 
oughly unorganized, but wherever organized labor exists to any extent 
the President was supported. For instance, in San Francisco, where 
unionism is strong, President Wilson carried the city, while in lower 
or southern California, where unionism is not strong, President Wilson 
was not successful. In the State of Indiana, and other States, it was 
simply a fight between organized labor and organized capital. The em- 
ployers circulated literature that Wilson was the candidate of organized 
labor and under all circumstances should be defeated. There are many 
excuses now being given by the Republican leaders why Hughes met 
with defeat. Their principal excuse is that dissatisfaction existed 
among the national leaders of the Republican party, but the chief rea- 
son for the defeat of Mr. Hughes was due to the fact that he was sup- 
ported by wealth, capital and monopoly, and the people for once, in the 
West at least, woke up and realized the importance of the struggle that 
was going on and decided to support the man whom they believed stood 
for justice. The Employers’ Association, through the corrupt press of 
the country, are intimating that union labor did not support Mr. Wil- 
son. They are trying to belittle the effort made by the workingmen, 
but the best proof that they did support the President is that every In- 
ternational officer, under salary (two hundred and fifty in number), 
with the exception of one or two vice-presidents, were out solidly in 
the support of President Wilson and were doing it without pay of any 
kind. They were supporting the President because they believed he 
was a friend of the common people. The trade unions of San Fran- 
cisco turned the trick and swung California into the Democratic column 
and was responsible for the election of President Wilson. In non-union 
districts and in factories that are unorganized the employes were 
marched like sheep to the polls and were forced to vote for Mr. Hughes 
under threat of suspension of employment should Wilson be re-elected. 
Of course, it was only a bluff on the part of the employers, but it worked, 
and there is no sign of any of these factories shutting down. The auto- 
mobile industry almost as a whole were opposed to the re-election of 
the President simply because Henry Ford favored his election. Every 
automobile manufacturer in the country is jealous and full of hatred 
toward Henry Ford. 


Summing up the whole situation, the country had a narrow escape 
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from the hands of Wall street. Never in the history of the nation was 
there such excitement and keen interest taken in an election. Barrels 
of money were being spent by the candidate of the trusts, but it availed 
nothing, as the people in their might rose up and said we want the man 
who has been with the people; that man we trust, so they got him for 
four years. During these four years we expect to have more progress- 
ive legislation enacted in the interest of the toiling masses of the nation 
than was ever before enacted. 





who goes wrong should be punished to the full extent of the law 

by the said local union. No mercy should be shown him. There 

is nothing so degrading, so low, or so contemptible, as a secre- 
tary-treasurer who absconds with the money of the local union which 
has been entrusted to his care. Trustees should audit the books of 
their local union regulariy, and every now and then, say once a year, 
it would do no harm for the local union to call in an expert accountant 
to go over their books. The law does not require this, but it would not 
be a bad idea to have it done, and especially in cities where the mem- 
bership of the local union is large. It is no reflection on the honesty 
of the secretary-treasurer who is strictly on the level and thoroughly 
honest, as most of them are, and they should be pleased to have an ex- 
pert accountant go over their books. Very few of our secretaries go 
wrong, but every now and then we hear of some individual who thinks 
he is slick enough to get away with it. It is not so much the loss to 
the local union that counts, but it is the disgrace to the labor movement, 
as the press and the employers make much of this kind of business and 
publish it all over the country. It also injures the minds of some of 
the members who are not very well acquainted with trade union affairs 
and they lose confidence in the labor movement. There is no act of an 
individual that causes greater injury to a labor union than the fact that 
the secretary-treasurer has absconded with the funds of the local union, 
or misappropriates the money, or foolishly spends the money in fast liv- 
ing or gambling. Many of our members are not as well versed in trade 
union affairs as we would wish them to be, and when the secretary- 
treasurer of their local, or the man who handles their money, goes 
wrong they believe, in many instances, that all officials are wrong, 
which, of course, is entirely unjust.and unfounded, as it is safe to say 
that ninety-nine out of every hundred are scrupulously honest. So, as 
we said above, when one is found who is deliberately wrong, or mali- 
ciously dishonest, the local union should punish him to the fullest extent 
of the law. All local unions should see to it, in accordance with the 
constitution, that their secretary-treasurer is bonded and a copy of the 
bond forwarded to the General Office if possible. 


A NY secretary-treasurer of any of our local unions in any district 





say to a local union and to the secretary-treasurer of a local that it 
is absolutely necessary for each local union, through its secretary- 
treasurer, to purchase its per capita tax regularly each month and 
to report the number of members in good standing in the local union each 
month, or to at least state the number of members who paid dues the 
month previous, so that we can keep an account in the General Office of 


1: would seem to the ordinary member almost unnecessary to have to 
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the exact condition of the local union. The per capita tax should be paid 
once a month in order that a local union may be in good standing. The 
constitution says that a local union, in order to be entitled to benefits, 
must be six months in continuous good standing. It is not obeying the 
law for a local union to skip two months and then buy sufficient tax the 
third month to cover the three months, and a local union cannot buy its 
tax one month, skip the next month, and buy the following month. This 
is not the proper way to do. The legal, lawful, constitutional regulation 
is to buy tax each month from the General Office—one per capita stamp 
for each member who has paid dues into the local union. 

The General President takes this occasion to once more advise our 
local unions, that any local union that does not buy its per capita tax reg- 
ularly—pay its dues to the International regularly, cannot have the sanc- 
tion of the General Executive Board to strike should they become in- 
volved in trouble, and in case of strike they will not be entitled to bene- 
fits. We deplore the fact that we sometimes have to refuse a local 
union the sanction to strike because of the carelessness of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, or the local union itself, in not seeing to it that its tax 
is purchased regularly each month. When the _ secretary-treasurer 
skips a month or fails to buy stamps for any month, this, of course, ap- 
pears on the books of the International Union at Headquarters, and 
when the General President receives a request from a local union for 
the sanction to strike, he refers to the books of the International and 
finds that the local has failed to purchase stamps for one or two months. 
He is therefore, under the law, compelled to tell the local union that its 
request for the sanction of a strike, entitling it to financial benefits, 
cannot be granted. The General President again, finally, warns local 
unions to be careful and see that their tax is paid each month. Nearly 
all of our local unions do buy their tax regularly each month, but we 
have a few unions here and there who continue to buy their tax irreg- 
ularly, and for the protection of their membership it would be well 
for them to live up to the law in this matter and buy their per capita 
tax each month from the General Office. 





and our local unions through our membership, that the General 

Executive Board does not approve of yearly wage scales, or 

yearly contracts, and that if unions persist in sending in wage 
scales which cover only one year, the General Executive Board will be 
very liable to refuse their endorsement in the very near future. Our 
most successful organizations throughout the country are signing for 
three years or more, and many of our unions leave their contract open 
for an indefinite period. The greatest majority of our unions sign for 
two years, with an option of continuing the agreement for three years, 
while the largest union affiliated with the International—the Truck 
Drivers’ Union of Chicago—signed their agreement last year for a 
period of five years. In a few out-of-the-way places we have the old- 
fashioned yearly wage scale. The yearly agreement is a detriment not 
only to the local union, but to many of the employers, who, after all, we 
must take into consideration, whether we like it or not, first for the 
reason that it disturbs business each year and brings about an unset- 
tled state of affairs. Then, in the next place, the union should not 
expect to be getting an increase in wages each year and the contract 


p GAIN I want to remind our membership through the Journal, 
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should be so written that it will give the employers and the men a 
chance to work for a longer term than one year without a disturbance. 
We, therefore, ask you again when drawing up your wage scales to 
eliminate the yearly clause and have the agreement run at least two 
years. I trust that our unions will understand the position of the 
General Office on this matter, as we have written about it before, and 
that we are advising it only for their best interest and that our unions, 
after they have entered into the two-year, or longer, term, will find it 
best for all concerned. It will not only help us to build up our local 
unions, but it will establish us in the confidence of our employers. 





MPLOYERS in many parts of the country believe in the strong- 

arm method of doing business with the union. This was thor- 

oughly demonstrated to us in New York during the time the 

Milk Wagon Drivers were endeavoring to organize. Once in a 
while in different places we have found employers who hired thugs and 
detectives to beat up our organizers. It is bad business, and if the 
union men use the same method in dealing with strike breakers and 
thugs, while they may not be justified by law in doing so, it is human 
nature to resent with whatever force there is within us any attack 
made upon us by a desperate character. This International Union has 
no use for strong-arm men or thugs in our union, and all such men, if 
there are any in our union, had better take warning from this and get 
out. That kind of business was tried in days past, but it is absolutely 
useless and is a worn-out policy. The union that depends on that kind 
of practice is no good to the International Union and there is nothing 
but crookedness and corruption surrounding a union that puts such 
methods into practice. It only gives individuals an excuse for grafting. 
We want our organization and its membership to be law-abiding, fear- 
less, educational and uplifting. We want our membership to be better 
men because they are union men. Any officer who tells you that the 
International Office is back of him in any business of this kind is mak- 
ing a serious mistake. You, the rank and file, should not be deluded 
by such statements, because we know, from years of experience, that 
only through decent actions, clean, straightforward, open, honest busi- 
ness can a union exist. Blood money is no good to any institution. 
We are crying out against it in every quarter of the country, and we 
do not want to be associated with or hold in membership any man who 
believes in it, or who has to hold his union through force. A labor 
organization is a voluntary institution and all actions of the union must 
depend upon a majority vote of the membership, and only by a major- 
ity vote of the membership should a strike take place or be ordered. 
In the case of a certain place where one or two members are behind in 
their dues or where one or two men refuse to come into the union, no 
force or bulldozing tactics should be used. Moral power—the power 
of the many against the few—should be used and if the employer re- 
fuses to live up to his agreement and deliberately breaks the agreement 
he should be fined or assessed by the union. For instance, if an em- 
ployer says that he cannot discharge a man or two because those indi- 
viduals will not join the union and the local has a union shop agree- 
ment with that employer and you are forced to call out the rest of the 
men in his employ in order to enforce your agreement, whatever time 
the men lose—say two or three days, or one day, as the case may be, 
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you should make the employer pay the men their wages and whatever 
other legitimate expense is incurred by calling the strike. The next 
time the employer will live up to his agreement and you will be saved all 
this trouble. This is the way to proceed and not threaten two or three 
unfortunate, ignorant individuals, or cause them bodily harm because 
they have not intelligence enough to join the union. 





General Office and the General President as to whether or not 

the Joint Council has the right to levy an assessment on the 

local unions affiliated. We want our membership to understand 
this right now, that the Council has no right to levy assessments. The 
International Union has no power to levy an assessment on its general 
membership and the Joint Council surely has not more power than the 
International body. But where it so happens that the Joint Council, 
by majority vote, decides to levy an assessment on the local unions in 
the district for some special purpose, and it is the desire of the local 
unions affiliated with the Council to have the assessment levied, the In- 
ternational Executive Board does not interfere in such a case; but if 
any local union protests or refuses to pay this assessment, the Inter- 
national Union cannot compe! the local union to do so, nor can the Joint 
Council compel the local to pay this assessment. Joint Councils are 
only supposed to levy in dues a sufficient amount to cover the expenses 
of the Council, but if the Joint Council, thyough its local unions, decide 
on doing a certain thing and each local un»:n guarantees to do its share 
and registers its vote to that effect, then as a matter of honor, fairness 
and justice the local union should carry out its part of the agreement. 
After the thing has been entered into no local union should attempt to 
get out from under the proposition and throw the responsibility on one 
or two other local unions. If Joint Councils had the power to levy 
assessments indiscriminately it might not be the best thing for all con- 
cerned. The most important work done by Joint Councils is the work 
done by the strong unions to help the weak unions. The Joint Council 
is a great benefit to the local unions in the district in which the Coun- 
cil is located, and it is also a great help to the International body, but 
the intent and purpose in the formation of the Joint Council in the first 
place was that the Council would be the intermediate body, or the body 
between the local union and the International Office. In other words, 
that the Joint Council would take up and do the work in the district 
that could be done by the local and relieve the International Union of 
that part of the local work. This, therefore, is the reason that the 
Council has been formed; that is, to help the weak local unions; to 
have something to say as to strikes, also as to wage scales, and the Joint 
Council should not allow a wage scale to have its approval if the wage 
scale contains demands that are unreasonable. It should not leave it 
to the International body to refuse its endorsement. The Joint Coun- 
cil is in a better position to know the surrounding conditions, and when 
a local union makes a demand for an increase in wages which is un- 
reasonable, or other conditions that are unreasonable, the Council 
should refuse to grant its endorsement, because if that local union be- 
comes involved in trouble it may perhaps be the means of endangering 
the welfare of the several other local unions in the district. Also the 


R ECENTLY we had a question brought to the attention of the 
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Joint Council should refuse its sanction to a local union to call a strike 
if, in its judgment, the local union has no chance to win. The dele- 
gates to the Council very often know well the conditions surrounding 
a local; whether it is strong or weak; whether it has only fifteen or 
twenty per cent. of the men engaged at the industry in the local union, 
and if the Council knows that it is impossible for the local to obtain 
the conditions they are asking, the Council should immediately say No 
to their request for endorsement, because it will not only be doing the 
local union a benefit, but it may perhaps be the means of saving the 
men from destruction should they become involved in a strike. We 
trust that our unions will realize from this the benefits they obtain 
from being affiliated with the Council and that the Joint Councils in 
turn will keep on doing as they have been, because they are helpful 
both to the local unions and the International. 





Another man who has been famous in the labor movement for a 
number of years has passed away, Brother Thomas Tracey, secretary 
of the Label Trades Department in Washington, D. C. A few days 
ago Brother Tracey was operated on in one of the hospitals in Wash- 
ington and his friends believed that the operation was quite successful 
and that he would recover in time to attend the convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Label Trades, but to our great sur- 
prise we learned a day or two ago of his death. He was a pioneer in 
the American Federation of Labor. A cigar maker, working at his 
trade, he worked in the ir’: est of the labor movement and helped 
form the American Federai.in of Labor in its early days when it was 
struggling for an existence against the Knights of Labor. Brother 
Tracey was always in the field willing to help all trade unions. About 
fifteen years ago he was appointed as an organizer of the American 
Federation of Labor and remained in that position until the formation 
of the Label Trades Department in 1909. He was at that time elected 
secretary of the Label Trades, when he resigned as organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, and held this position until the time of 
his death. He was known all over the country as a forceful speaker 
and organizer. There is no active official in the labor movement who 
claimed more friends than Brother Tracey. Our organization tenders 
to his family our sincere sympathy in the loss of their beloved father. 
We also realize at this time that Brother Tracey’s services to the labor 
movement is a loss that cannot very well be replaced. 





It would not be a bad idea for local unions to have their business 
agents bonded, especially the business agents who collect moneys on 
the street for the local union. It is not compulsory to do this. The 
constitution does not require it, but it would not be a bad idea. It 
would help to keep the weakling straight. It would not cost much— 
only $2.50 per year for a bond of $500.00, and that would be sufficient; 
but it would be a check on the business agent who is inclined to be a 
little bit sporty. Once in a while we find a fellow like that in our or- 
ganization, because we are like many other great institutions, and out 
of every fifty thousand members we may find three or four who are 
inclined to do wrong once in a while. The great bulk of our business 
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agents are fine, decent, straight, honorable fellows, but occasionally 
we hear of a fellow who is spending more money than his salary allows 
him to, and this kind of a fellow, if covered by a bond from a reputable 
bonding company to the extent of $500.00, may be kept straight by 
means of this bond. Nearly all great financial institutions have every 


person in their employ under bond. Labor organizations are business 
and financial institutions and should do the same thing. Any man who 
is honest will not object to being bonded; in fact, the average man is 
glad to have this condition exist. The expense is very small and, as 
stated above, while it is not compulsory, it would, I think, be a good 








thing for our local unions to give this matter some thought. 





THE DREAD AND FEAR OF 
WANT 


(Continued from Page 6.) 


is devoting his life to the cause of 
labor. Very keenly he feels the 
gulf between the laboring people 
and himself. He has taken a curi- 
ous way to bridge it. He wears 
poor clothes. His living expenses 
he has reduced to a mere subsist- 
ence. He subjects himself to dis- 
comforts. His fastidiousness, nat- 
ural and developed, often revolts 
against the wretchedness of his 
surroundings. But it is powerless 
against his will. He has succeeded 
in persuading the laborers to ac- 
cept him as one of themselves. But 
cynicals would say that, like Tol- 
stoi, he could never actually share 
their feelings. There would always 
be a difference between them and 
him. He could never be one of 
them. And yet I believe that his 
very sacrifice proves his sincerity 
and makes him worthy of what he 
is becoming, a labor leader. Be- 
cause of a certain unreality in his 
attitude he deserves not less credit 
but more. 


And yet in spite of all my rea- 
soning, I feel that there is a differ- 
ence. It was impressed on me re- 
cently by an incident that occurred 
at the close of a labor leader’s trial. 
In the court room sat a laboring 
man who for many years had been 
an admirer of that leader. When 





the jury came in to render its deci- 
sion he sat up straight, his face 
growing white. As soon as he heard 
the verdict he burst into tears. For 
a long time he was unable to con- 
trol himself. Afterward some one 
asked him how he happened to be 
so moved. He replied that it was 
not merely for personal reasons. It 
was because the acquittal meant so 
much for iabor. “You see,” he said, 
“T have been in the fight all my life. 
I have done the hardest kind of 
work, the kind that kills men. I 
have been a stoker and I have shov- 
eled coal for hours at a time, next 
to a furnace, practically naked, 
with the sweat pouring over my 
body. I have seen men go almost 
crazy with the heat, and after a 
few days I have seen them die of 
the work. And I have seen them 
so played out that all they could do 
was to stagger to the nearest rum 
shop and get a drink. Lots of them 
I have seen go to hell in this way. 
I know what the fight for labor 
means.” 

He was an idealist, this man. 
There are many like him. They 
have had the iron driven into their 
souls. They know the meaning of 
the anguish of labor. They are the 
sustainers of the world, the burden 
bearers, the toilers in grime and 
sweat. In their hearts they have 
one hope, one dream, the emancipa- 
tion of their brothers from injus- 
tice, the creation of a social order 
where all men shall have a fair 
chance. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


(FG) : 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Replying 
to your letter of November 9, I de- 
sire to say that our wage scale was 
presented, and, with slight modera- 
tions, was accepted, signed and 
sealed to remain in effect for a 
period of three years, with the ex- 
ception of day delivery and wages. 
The City Dairy Company and S. 
Price & Sons are the two companies 
negotiated with. These are the two 
largest companies in Toronto, em- 
ploying 110 and forty men, re- 
spectively. There is one other com- 
pany with thirty-six men who has 
as yet refused to recognize us and 
we are quietly organizing the men 
there. 

Hoping to see this letter in the 
Magazine, as I think it would en- 
courage the unions on this side of 
the border, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
R. A. COX, 
President Local No. 191. 





“My interest in the labor ques- 
tion comes, first of all, from my in- 
terest in history. I have traced the 
onward sweep of the industrial 
revolution, with its factory sys- 
tem, division of labor, steam and 
electricity, giant machines of iron 
and steel, tumultuous cities with 
their smoke and their whirl, and 
have seen it overthrow manhood, 
womanhood, childhood in its mad 
and selfish rush. I have seen it 
bend the pliant backs of little chil- 
dren in filthy mines; I have seen it 
chain female sufferers in under- 
ground passages. I have seen it 
sever limbs, put out eyes, destroy 
reason, steal opportunity for joy 
and learning, and spiritual enlarge- 
ment, and seen it take life by the 
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thousands. I have seen good men 
and great—Owen, Peel, Oastler, 
Fielding, Ashley—appeal to the 
conscience of the world; not to 
speak of Rev. Browning, Dickens 
and Charles Kingsley. I have seen 
the era of humanitarian factory 
legislation — human __legislation— 
enter. I have seen the rise and 
legalization of labor’s own organi- 
zation for the probation of its in- 
terest and have rejoiced in it and 
its achievements. I find myself in 
substantial accord with its general 
purposes and many of its specific 
aims. I bid it Godspeed in its fu- 
ture, and only ask it to be wise, 
considerate and good-natured, for 
its own good and for that of the 
community.”—Dr. D. R. Anderson, 
professor of history and political 
science, Richmond (Va.) College. 








The labor movement is the con- 
structive force in the industrial 
world which brings system, organi- 
zation and opportunity for prog- 
ress into industrial relations be- 
tween employers and employes. It 
is the democratic medium by which 
the toilers can work out their prob- 
lems, remedy wrongs and secure 
for themselves ever-increasing op- 
portunity for better living.—Gom- 
pers. 





Double the wages of every wage- 
earner and there comes into the 
home of that worker not only an 
educational force but the means to 
realize higher standards of life 
that*’are revealed. Higher wages 
means better homes, better sani- 
tary conditions, more wholesome 
food, better clothing, the satisfac- 
tion of a greater number of natural 
wants, physical and social. Better 
health and better lives are the in- 
evitable concomitants. 
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HELP YOUR UNION 


To speak of a union as “the 
union,” meaning something apart 
from ourselves, is a misnomer. 
“Our union” is more to the point. 
It is as we make it, and it cannot 
rise higher than its units. But yet 
we have fashioned it fairly well. 
Our union, like any other human 
agency, occasionally makes mis- 
takes, but in comparison it will 
show advantageously with any in- 
stitution of the kind, either benevo- 
lent, religious or social. Its road 
has been a rocky one, but it has 
grown all the stronger and health- 
ier for the knocks it has received. 
In its early days, derided by press 
and pulpit, persecuted by monopo- 
ly, laughed at by politicians and 
buffeted now by panicky gales or 
bayoneted again by militia, our 
union has marched serenely on, 
bringing down its tormentors, 
making supplicants of its enemies. 
In the past decade, thanks to the 
veterans who have gone on before, 
unwritten and unsung, our union 
has seen a mighty change. The col- 
umns cf the press thrown open, 
searching, competing for its do- 
ings; academicans, science, art, es- 
pousing its cause, the church rap- 
ping at the door for admission; 
popular magazines, dramatists, 
novelists adopting its role, courting 
its favor. Our union today is a de- 
termining factor in all social func- 
tions, a main artery of the pulse of 
trade, of commerce, of society. It 
raises wages, prevents reductions 
and checks strikers and lockouts 
from the mere fact that it is. It 
promotes fraternity, sociability, it 
fosters temperance and liberality. 
Above all, it is an educational 
force. Our union is out on section- 
alism; it is the embodiment of dem- 


ocracy ; it knows no creed, rank nor 
title. It scoffs at the cheap snob- 
bery of wealth and rejects its char- 
ity; for the self-styled “sets” and 
“upper tens” it has a healthy con- 
tempt, and upon the tinsel and 
brass of their striped defenders it 
bestows its scorn. Our union is of 
the people. We glory in its achieve- 
ment, and we love its principles.— 
Molder. 





TACTFULNESS 


Of the ingredient tactfulness 
let me say: The tactful precede ac- 
tion by inquiry. To be diplomatic 
is to be superior. He who has tact 
has a faculty whose exercise brings 
harmony. Tact discerns, discrimi- 
nates, selects the best. Tact knows 
what and when and how to do. Tact 
adjusts, constructs. It is the means 
whereby to remain out of avoidable 
trouble. It is the exercise of com- 
mon sense. Diplomacy is clever- 
ness, quickness, sagacity in dealing 
with your fellows. Diplomacy ad- 


+ justs what temper would upset. It 


wins by peaceful means. If our ad- 
versary must be overcome, let 
diplomacy be the weapon of our de- 
fense, but let us use it honestly. Let 
our victory consist in convincing 
our adversary of his error. Tact 
never offends. Diplomacy seldom 
fails —Dean Frederick J. Wulling. 





THE MAN WHO DARES WINS 


There is nothing in the world 
that cannot be had by the man who 
is big enough, daring enough, op- 
timistic enough to want it hard 
enough. Nota single achievement, 
nothing has been done, that cannot 
be done again and perhaps better 
the second time than it was the 
first. Every success can be repeat- 
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ed by the man who wants to repeat 
it and works hard enough for it. 
In the working for it lies the rub. 
The reason for our failures lies in 
this: we have not worked hard 
enough. Faith, daring and hard 
work have conquered every element 
—the land, the water and the air— 
have done things men said were 
impossible and that men were not 
intended to do.—Notions and Fan- 
cy Goods. 


225,000 WAR HORSES SOLD 
FOR $40,000,000 
East St. Louis, IIl. 

Approximately 225,000 war 
horses have been sold here since 
the war began. The total sum paid 
for the horses is about $40,000,000. 
About 7,000 mules have been sold 
for a total of $995,000. The Ital- 
ian government has recently made 
a contract for 3,000 horses, to be 
filled in thirty days. British, 
French and Belgian buyers and 
agents for the United States army 
are taking a total of 2,000 horses a 
week. 





The demand for organization 
and collective action was 
more prevalent than today nor its 
necessity more keenly felt. Under 
present conditions the worker 
must at all times be up and ready 
to go, as he has no assurance that 
his conditions are secure, and the 
employer is on the anxious seat, 
not knowing what moment a de- 
mand will be made upon him, a 
condition that does not lend itself 
to sanity, clear thinking, or toler- 
ance for the other’s viewpoint from 
either side. 

The open shop, even if the union 
man is not discriminated against, 
if the principle of collective bar- 
gaining is denied, is in the last 
analysis an anti-union shop, be- 


cause in the absence of such provi- 
sion the employer dictates abso- 


never * 


lutely the conditions as to who shall 
work, where they shall work, how 
they shall work, when they shall 
work, and under what conditions 
and for what wages—the very 
antithesis of freedom (even of con- 
tract). 

It is evident that even at its best 
only a form of benevolent despot- 
ism can exist under such condi- 
tions. It may be argued that “the 
latchstring always hangs out for 
our employes and an audience may 
be had at any time with the man- 
ager to adjust a wrong.” But it is 
a noticeable fact that where the 
latchstring “hangs” out, the em- 
ploye who may take advantage of 
the privilege (if any of them are 
so foolish) is usually “hung.” He 
generally receives a notice that the 
company will not need his services 
after this date, as it feels that as 
he is dissatisfied with his employ- 
ment it would not be congenial for 
his fellow employes to have him 
around. 

As for the justice of it, every ty- 
rant in history had specified days 
upon which his faithful subjects 
might have audience with him and 
present their wrongs. They went 
with their hats in their hands to 
have their grievances rectified, but 
justice was never granted on the 
merits of the complaint, but on the 
whim or mood of the despot. Jus- 
tice never was secured under such 
conditions and it is a salient fact 
that it never will be-—H. S. Mc- 
Cluskey, in Arizona Labor Journal. 





The trade union movement is a 
standing protest against commer- 
cial selfishness and greed; it is an 
active protest against economic 
and social injustice; it is a defend- 
er of the weak against the strong; 
it invites all workers, both male 
and female, skilled and unskilled, 
to join hands with the men and 
women battling for a brighter fu- 
ture and a higher standard of civil- 
ization.—Ex. 
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Our organization is growing and still growing. We are having 
quite a little trouble here and there, duc to the fact that the men in the 
district are forced to seek more wages because of the increased cost of 
living, so we have approved severai strikes at this time, because in each 
case it is absolutely necessary to strike. Employers are not willing to 
do justice to their employes, so there is no other alternative. We say, 
however, that the International Union desires that all local unions use 
every means in their power to bring about a settlement before entering 
into a strike. There is nothing in a strike if it can be prevented. 


There is every need of every man and every member of a labor 
union putting his shoulder to the wheel nowadays that he may do his 
duty. Men should wake up and fight for their lives. Get acquainted 
with what the trade union movement means. Read trade union litera- 
ture. We are being attacked on all sides by the enemies of Labor. The 
Rockefeller Institution, for instance, is spending millions of dollars 
each year in the distribution of literature throughout the country in a 
systematized campaign, secretly endeavoring to pull to pieces the splen- 
did work of the trade union movement. With a strong union we can 
defy them all. Labor is becoming a power, as was testified to in the 
recent election. So do your share. Be prepared and when confronted 
by some enemy of labor with an argument you will be in a position to 
answer him intelligently. The only way you can do this is to educate 
yourself as to the true principles of trade unionism. Attend your meet- 
ings and read something pertaining to the principles of labor every day. 





There is no one so disgusting as the fellow who is sitting on the 
fence and allowing the other fellow to do all the work. Ask yourself 
the question 





are you sitting on the fence and continually criticising, 
or are you doing your share of the work in your union? If you are 
guilty of sitting on the fence, then you are a detriment to the labor 
movement and it would be better off without you. It is easier to be a 
booster than a knocker. Get down to business and help. We need men 
who have courage enough to say a good thing for the union once in a 
while. The union after all is your union. If it is not a good union, 
it is due to the membership of that union. The men in a union can 
make it good or bad, as they want to. The employers despise us because 
it means that we are going to get more money from them; because the 
union stands for human rights and a square deal, and less profits for 
the employer. These are the reasons the employers are opposed to us, 
and your criticising and knocking is helping the employers; so quit, 


and help the union by saying something decent for it once in a while. 
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| | WEAR THE EMBLEM | 
| of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





Button, Cuff eiton aa Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . 9 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 

















